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EULOGY. 


WHEN  men,  who  are  eminent  for  their  tal- 
ents and  virtues,  or  distinguished  for  their  services  to 
society,  in  important  stations,  are  removed  from  the 
scene  of  their  labor  and  usefuhiess  by  death,  the 
stroke  is  deeply  and  extensively  felt.  If,  besides,  the 
removal  be  unexpected,  and  their  labor  suddenly  cease, 
without  premonition,  and  while  the  flattering  hope  is 
indulged  of  long  continued  usefulness,  still  deeper  is 
the  impression,  and  more  extensive  the  shock. 

The  event,  my  respected  auditors,  friends  of  sci- 
ence, guardians,  and  patrons  of  literature,  the  event, 
which  is  the  mournful  occasion  of  my  standing  here 
to  address  you  this  day,  is  of  no  common  nature ; 
whether  we  consider  its  affecting  circumstances,  the 
personal  character  of  him,  whose  obsequies  we  at- 
tend, or  the  highly  responsible  station  he  held,  and 
the  deep  private  sorrow  and  distress,  and  public  loss 
sustained. 

Literature  and  science  mourn,  when  their  patrons 
and  promoters  are  taken  away.  Religion  is  affected, 
when  the  school  of  the  prophets  is  deprived  of  its 
Head.     And  society  is  afflicted,  when  the  seat  of  in- 
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struction  is  smitten,  to  which  it  looks  for  a  future 
supply  of  those,  who  are  to  be  its  ornaments,  its  in- 
structors, and  its  guardians.  In  the  language  of  the 
prophet  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Help,  Lord,  for 
"  the  godly  man  ceaseth ;  for  the  faithful  fail  from 
"  among  the  children  of  men." 

That  the  usefulness  of  those,  who  were  eminent 
in  their  Hves,  and  are  lamented  in  death,  may  not 
wholly  cease  witii  their  last  breath,  it  is  desirable  that 
their  moral  and  literary  portrait  should  be  exhibited 
to  view,  and  important  incidents  in  their  lives  rescued 
from  forgetfulness,  that  others  may  be  excited  to  the 
imitation  of  whatever  was  excellent  in  them,  and  stim- 
ulated to  the  laudable  ambition  of  becoming  them- 
selves also  examples  in  turn  to  a  succeeding  genera- 
tioji.  If  this  be  done  with  fidelity,  and  a  sacred  and 
impartial  regard  to  truth  ;  if  the  eulogy  of  the  dead  be 
not  made  the  mere  vehicle  of  flattery  to  the  living ;  if 
it  be  a  just  tribute  to  exalted  worth,  and  an  example, 
which  may  be  held  up  with  advantage  for  imitation  ; 
it  is  a  usage  to  which  we  may  occasionally  recur  with 
propriety  and  advantage  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  of 
literature  and  religion.  The  present  is  one  of  those 
occasions,  which  seems  decisively  to  call  for  this  kind 
of  notice. 

The  excellent  man,  whose  mortal  part  is  now  be- 
fore us,  has  occupied  too  large  a  part  in  the  public 
notice,  and  filled  too  important  a  station  in  the  ranks 
of  society,  to  pass  away  in  silence,  to  go  down  to  the 
tomb  without  leaving  to  that  society  for  which  he  liv- 
ed, the  instruction,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
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ample  of  his  life  as  well,  as  the  solemn  admonition 
with  which  he  speaks  to  us  in  his  death. 

This  instruction  will  present  itself  to  our  minds, 
as  we  review  a  lew  of  the  most  important  incidents 
of  his  life,  and  the  most  prominent  features  of  his 
character. 

Distinguished  by  no  peculiar  advantages  of  birth 
or  of  early  education,  President  Webber  was  indebt-^ 
ed  for  the  elevation  to  which  he  rose  in  the  literary  re- 
public, and  the  offices  which  he  successively  sustained 
and  honorably  and  usefully  filled  in  this  University,  to 
his  own  personal  merit,  and  the  estimation  to  which 
that  merit  raised  him  with  those,  who  were  the  best 
able  to  judge  of  it.  No  smiles  of  fortune  beamed  on 
his  early  years.  His  parents  were  respectable,  but 
neither  affluent,  nor  in  the  elevated  and  refined  ranks 
of  society.  Obscure  and  remote  from  the  walks  of 
science  and  literature,  he  spent  in  the  labors  of  ag- 
riculture those  years,  in  which  more  favored  sons  of 
genius  not  only  acquire  the  first  rudiments  of  a  lite- 
rary education,  but  actually  complete  that  course 
of  academic  studies,  which  our  University  pre- 
scribes. But  those  talents  of  our  friend,  which  were 
so  well  adapted  to  literary  acquisition,  scientific  re- 
search, and  public  usefulness,  were  not  destined 
to  remain  uncultivated  and  unknown.  They  were 
not  to  be  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  rural  occu- 
pations, nor  blunted  and  worn  out  in  the  hard  corpo- 
ral labors  of  a  mere  agricultural  life.  At  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  twenty,  after  a  few  months  preparato- 
ry study,  he  was  admitted  in  1780  a  member  of 


Harvard  College,  which  he  was  to  honor  by  his  attain- 
ments, and  of  which  he  was  to  receive  the  highest 
honors  in  return. 

It  is  always  pleasing  and  instructive  to  trace  the 
circumstances,  w^hich  have  led  to  the  developement  of 
talents,  which  have  been  rendered  useful  to  mankind, 
which  but  for  those  circumstances,  might  have  re- 
mained forever  concealed  from  the  world,  and  even 
from  their  possessor.  We  delight  in  detecting  the 
incident,  which  has  brought  them  to  light ;  which  has 
discovered  to  a  mind,  possessing  original  powers, 
its  own  strength  ;  which  has  given  those  powers  a  new 
direction,  and  called  forth  their  energy  to  exalted  im- 
provement and  usefulness. 

As  the  most  important  discoveries  have  sometimes 
their  origin  in  incidents  of  no  intrinsic  importance, 
and  even  of  the  most  casual  nature  ;  so  the  most  em- 
inent men,  and  brightest  ornaments  of  society,  have 
been  drawn  from  the  obscurity,  in  which  birth  and  for- 
tune had  placed  them,  by  the  most  accidental  and  per. 
haps  trifling  occurrence. 

In  an  obscure  country  town  the  minister  of  the 
place  is  often  the  only  person  of  liberal  education  and 
of  literary  taste  in  the  vicinity.  In  his  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  his  charge,  he  has  the  sublime  sat- 
isfaction of  imparting  heavenly  doctrine,  and  admin- 
istering heavenly  comfort ;  the  satisfaction  of  fidelity 
in  discharging  important  duties,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  promoting  social  peace  and  individual  comfort, 
and  of  guiding  his  flock  to  immortality.  But  he  has 
little  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  taste  for  intellectual 
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pleasures.  When,  therefore,  among  the  youth  of  his 
society,  he  meets  occasionally  with  one,  who  has  a 
mind  intelligent,  active,  and  vigorous,  capable  of  high 
improvement,  and  with  a  disposition  to  cultivate  it,  he 
distinguishes  it,  and  delights  in  giving  it  patronage 
and  encouragement,  and  furnishing  it  with  such  means 
of  cultivation,  as  may  put  it  in  the  way  of  attaining  to 
future  eminence  and  usefulness. 

Many  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  in  the  walks 
of  literature,  in  the  learned  professions,  and  in  the 
high  offices  of  civil  life,  can  trace  their  taste  for  letters, 
and  the  education  which  has  qualified  them  for  liberal 
pursuits,  to  this  source.  It  was  to  this  source  that 
our  deceased  friend  owed  his  public  education,  and  of 
course  the  whole  succeeding  fortune  of  his  life. 

His  father,  when  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age 
removed  with  his  family  from  Byefield  in  this  state 
to  Hopkinton,  in  the  interior  of  New  Hampshire. 
There  the  worthy  minister  of  the  place,  a  Mr.  Fletcher, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  youth,  and  perceiving 
the  strong  bent  of  his  mind  to  learning,  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  discover  the  early  promise  of  his  talents,  and 
the  benevolence  to  exert  his  influence  to  gain  the 
consent  of  his  father  to  indulge  his  ardent  and  insatia- 
ble thirst  for  knowledge,  and  to  take  on  himself  the 
charge  of  preparing  him  for  College.  It  was  among 
the  excellent  traits  of  the  character  of  our  departed 
friend,  that  he  never  forgot  the  guide  and  benefactor 
of  his  early  life,  and  never  ceased  to  speak  of  him  in 
the  warmest  terms  of  affection  and  gratitude. 

While  a  member  of  the  University,  he  v/as  distin- 
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guished  for  all  those  traits  of  character,  which  he  has 
since  displayed  in  greater  maturity  in  the  several  im- 
portant offices  he  has  sustained.  His  undeviating 
rectitude  inspired  confidence;  his  superior  talents 
and  attainments  gave  him  a  highly  respectable  stand- 
ing among  his  fellow- students ;  he  gave  an  honorable 
example  of  diligent  application  to  study  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  was  endeared  to  all 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
by  his  habitual  mildness,  candor,  and  gentleness  of 
manners.  He  stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  scholar- 
ship, and  his  attainments  were  of  the  most  substantial 
kind.  Though  he  excelled  in  all  the  collegiate  stud- 
ies, and  left  no  branch  of  learning  neglected,  which 
was  taught  at  that  time,  his  predominant  taste  directed 
him  to  the  pursuit  of  mathematical  science.  Enjoy- 
ing a  constitution  naturally  firm,  and  strengthened  by 
the  laborious  bodily  exercises,  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed till  near  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  capable 
of  sustaining  long  continued  and  intense  application 
to  study.  This  he  endured  with  a  resolution,  which 
no  difficulties  could  conquer,  and  a  patience,  which 
no  toils  could  exhaust. 

Having  completed  his  collegiate  course  he  made 
the  study  of  theology  his  choice,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  Christian  ministry  for  his  profession,  resided  at  the 
University  and  pursued  his  studies  for  about  two 
years  after  receiving  the  honors  of  college.  He  com- 
menced preaching ;  but  had  not  been  long  in  that 
employment  when  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
Dummer  Academy  in  the  town  of  his  nativity ;  which 
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he  was  soon  after  induced  to  quit,  by  the  offer  of  a  tu- 
torship  in  the  University,  where  he  hud  received  his 
education.  The  duties  of  diat  office  he  performed 
with  great  fidcHty,  reputation,  and  success,  till  the 
year  1789,  when  the  Holhs  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy  having  become  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Williams,  his  distinguish- 
ed  scholarship  in  those  branches  of  science,  and  his 
well  known  talents  as  an  instructor,  pointed  him  out 
as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  that  important  office.  In 
that  office  he  spent  about  seventeen  of  the  most  im- 
portant years  of  his  life.  With  what  fidelity  and  suc- 
cess he  discharged  the  duties  of  it  is  witnessed  by  the 
respectful  and  affectionate  remembrance  of  those,  who 
received  their  education  during  that  period ;  with 
what  advantage  to  the  college  will  appear  by  compar- 
ing the  course  of  study  in  that  department,  and  the 
advances  made  in  those  sciences  at  the  time  when  he 
entered  on  the  professorship  with  what  they  had  be- 
come, when  he  left  it ;  and  with  what  reputation  to 
himself,  we  can  ask  no  better  proof,  than  that  he  was 
then,  on  the  death  of  the  venerable  and  excellent  Pres- 
ident Willard,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  University 
by  tho.se,  who  had  been  the  constant  witnesses  of  thq 
manner,  in  which  he  had  executed  the  former  impor- 
tant trusts. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  he  quitted  an  office,  in 

which  he  had  so  long  followed  the  prevailing  bent  of 

his  genius,  and  in  which  his  whole  employment  was 

in  the  channel  of  his  favorite  studies ;   an  office  in 

which  he  had  obtained  a  reputation  which  is  seldom 
2 
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equalled.  The  reputation  of  Mr.  Webber  as  a  pro- 
fessor was  founded  on  an  eminent  portion  of  all  those 
qualities,  wliich  unite  to  form  an  able  instructor.  A 
thorough  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  sciences, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  teach,  was  in  him  united 
with  a  facility  of  communicating  instruction  in 
the  clearest  manner ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  still  more 
rarely  found  in  men  of  talents  and  profound  erudition, 
patience  to  render  that  intelligible  to  the  dullest  ap- 
prehension,  which  was  familiar  to  his  own  mind. 

The  Text  Book,  which  he  published  while  in  that 
office,  and  which  has  been  adopted  in  several  sister 
seminaries,  will  long  remain  an  honorable  monument 
of  his  useful  and  judicious  labors,  and  an  important 
improvement  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  that  de« 
partment  in  the  University, 

A  sense  of  duty  induced  him  to  relinquish  an  em- 
ployment so  congenial  to  his  inclination  and  habits, 
and  to  accept  of  the  arduous  and  highly  responsible 
office,  from  which  he  is  now,  in  a  manner  awfully  sud- 
den and  unexpected,  removed  by  death.  Little  more 
than  four  years  have  elapsed,  since  our  lamented  friend 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  University.*  No  man 
could  view  with  a  more  deep  and  just  impression  the 
high  responsibility  of  his  station,  or  enter  on  its 
duties  with  a  deeper  solicitude  to  execute  them  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  The  ardent  zeal,  which  he 
felt  in  the  cause  of  learning,  and  his  affection  for  the 
institution,  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  hap- 
pily connected,  prompted  him  to  incessant  and  unwea- 

•  President  Webber  was  inaugurated  May  6, 1806. 
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ried  exertion  to  ju-oniote  its  interests.  With  these  ex- 
ertions no  considerations  of  private  interest  or  person- 
al ease  were  ever  suffered  to  interfere.  The  great 
objects  of  the  institution  were  ahva}'s  before  him,  and 
he  pursued  them  with  a  rectitude,  from  which  nothing 
could  turn  him  aside,  with  a  zeal,  which  nothing 
could  conquer,  and  yet  with  a  deliberate  caution, 
.which  is  more  desirous  to  perform  well,  than  to  ac- 
complish much,  to  execute  thoroughly,  than  to  dis- 
patch with  haste,  to  move  on  widi  that  firm  and  steady 
pace,  which  ensures  the  eventual  attainment  of  the 
object,  than  to  risk  by  the  hurry  of  impatience  taking 
a  false  step  ;  satisfied  that  it  is  better  to  avoid  error 
by  a  slower  progress,  than  to  incur  the  necessity  of 
repairing  it  by  a  more  expeditious  process. 

In  executing  official  duties,  his  mildness  of  temper, 
patience  of  attention  to  irksome  duties,  and  urbanity 
,  of  manners,  were  qualifications  scarcely  less  useful 
and  important,  than  the  extensive  learning;  and  dignity 
of  deportment,  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  do  hon- 
or to  the  institution  in  the  discharge  of  its  most  pub- 
lic functions.  By  the  latter  a  reputation  is  derived  to 
the  institution  abroad,  by  the  former  its  internal  or- 
der, peace,  and  prosperity  are  promoted. 

A  man  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  important 
institution,  and  feels  the  responsibility  of  his  station, 
must  have  the  independence  to  think  for  himself,  and 
the  firmness  to  act  from  the  decisions  of  his  own  mind. 
In  doing  this  however  with  an  honest  and  conscien- 
tious fidelity,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should  not 
sometimes  incur  the  imputation  of  being  too  pertina- 
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cious  in  adhering  to  his  own  opinions ;  for  we  natu- 
rally think  him  to  be  obstinate,  whom  we  cannot  per- 
suade to  think  as  we  do,  and  who  is  not  convinced  by 
those  reasons,  which  bring  conviction  to  our  own 
minds.  President  Webber,  as  became  his  station,  would 
never  give  up  an  opinion,  nor  alter  a  course  of  action, 
which  he  believed  to  be  right.  But  neither  his  opin- 
ions nor  his  course  of  conduct  were  hastily  formed. 
They  were  the  fruit  of  much  fair  deliberation  and  faith* 
ful  inquiry ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  listen  with 
candor  and  patience  to  every  reason,  which  could  b^ 
offered  against  it,  and  no  man  was  more  ready,  when 
his  own  mind  was  convinced,  to  abandon  them. 

Besides  his  relation  to  the  University  in  the  im- 
portant offices,  which  have  been  mentioned,  President 
Webber  was  employed  by  commissioners  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1796  to 
ascertain  by  astronomical  observations  the  line,  which 
separates  the  United  States  from  the  British  American 
dominions ;  a  service,  which  he  executed  in  a  man- 
ner honorable  to  himself,  and  satisfactory  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  employed  him.  He  was  connected 
with  several  of  our  most  important  literary  and  chari- 
table societies.  His  high  reputation  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence procured  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia.  At 
an  early  age  he  became  a  member,  and  was  soon  af- 
terward elected  into  the  council  of  the  American  A- 
cademy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  immediately  on 
his  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  University,  was 
raised  also  to  the  Vice- Presidency  of  that  learned  ^ 
society. 
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It  is  useful  to  contemplate,  and  to  draw  instruc- 
tion from  the  private  virtues  as  well,  as  from  the  pub- 
lic lives  of  men,  who  have  been  distinguished  jn  soci- 
ety. Examples  of  greatness  in  literary  attainments  or 
in  civil  distinction  can  be  imitated  by  but  few;  but 
mond  worth  and  social  virtue  may  be  the  attainment, 
and  are  the  proper  pursuit  of  all.  All  have  occasion 
for  the  social  and  domestic  virtues,  and  may  be  in- 
structed  by  having  shining  instances  set  before  them, 
of  filial  piety,  conjugal  affection,  and  parental  fidelity* 
We  look  with  admiration  on  an  exalted  mind,  engag- 
ed  in  the  high  pursuits  of  science,  or  employed  in 
managing  the  great  concerns  of  literature  or  of  society ; 
but  we  feel  a  deeper  interest,  and  a  stronger  sentiment 
of  reverence ;  and  our  hearts  are  drawn  by  a  more 
powerful  attraction,  when  we  see  the  same  mind  de- 
scending from  its  high  elevation  to  mingle  in  the  affec- 
tions and  interests  of  the  family  circle. 

The  domestic  attachments  of  our  friend  were 
strong  and  tender.  He  loved  his  family,  and  was  be- 
loved. In  the  several  relations  of  a  son,  a  husband,  a 
parent,  and  a  brother,  he  was  a  bright  example  of  all 
the  affections  and  the  fliithful  discharge  of  all  the  du- 
ties which  belong  to  those  relations.  Nor  were  his 
affections  confined  to  those  of  his  own  household.  He 
extended  a  generous  care,  and  took  a  feeling  interest 
in  more  distant  relations.  He  received  the  benedic- 
tion of  aged  and  infirm  parents,  the  evening  of  whose 
days  was  cheered  by  the  kind  attentions  of  a  son, 
whose  filial  piety  would  never  allow  him  to  think,  that 
he  had  cancelled  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  faithful 
guardian  and  guide  of  his  early  years. 
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Those  principles  which  formed  the  basis  of  Dr. 
Webber's  character,  which  rendered  him  amiable  in 
private,  and  respectable  in  public  life,  had  their  founda- 
tion in  religion.  A  firm  believer  in  Christianity  by  the 
force  of  its  evidence,  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied, 
he  regarded  it,  not  merely  as  a  subject  of  speculation, 
but  as  a  rule  of  life.  His  views  of  its  doctrines  were 
liberal  and  enlightened,  being  drawn  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  sacred  text.  For  this  he  was  well 
qualified  by  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  languages,  in 
which  they  were  originally  written.  With  this  unshak- 
en faith  and  these  enlarged  views,  the  uniform  tenor  of 
his  life  corresponded.  The  virtues  which  adorned  his 
private  character  had  here  the  source,  from  which  they 
dnew  their  support ;  and  hence  was  derived  that  deep 
sense  of  duty,  which  in  every  public  station  was  tiie 
foundation  of  that  fidelity,  and  rectitude,  and  devotion 
to  the  public,  which  marked  his  official  life. 

The  firmest  constitution  of  body  may  be  under- 
mined and  destroyed  by  too  intense  application  to 
business  or  unremitted  mental  exertion,  and  a  neglect 
of  the  necessary  relaxations  to  repair  the  wastes  of  na- 
ture ;  especially  is  this  consequence  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, if  such  exertions  take  place  in  the  midst  of  anxious 
cares,  and  domestic  sorrows.*  The  constitution  of 
our  departed  friend,  naturally  vigorous,  gave  early  in- 
dication of  being  affected  by  those  incessant  cares, 
that  pressure  of  business,  and  constant  confinement, 

*  The  eldest  son  of  President  Webber,  a  student  in  the  University  of 
the  Junior  Sophister  Class,  a  youth  of  promising-  talents  and  amiable 
disposition,  died  of  a  consumption  May  l4>  1809. 
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to  which  it  had  not  before  been  accustomed.  Dnrin^J: 
the  last  year  of  his  life  these  indications  assumed  a  more 
threatening  aspect,  and  became  so  visible,  as  to  excite 
an  anxious  solicitude  in  his  friends,  that  he  should  for  a 
while  wholly  withdraw  himself  from  business,  and  de- 
vote his  attention  to  the  recovery  of  his  health.  But  his 
high  sense  of  official  duty,  and  his  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  University,  would  not  allow  him  to  lis- 
ten to  any  proposals,  which  should  preclude  tlie  regu- 
lar discharge  of  his  duty. 

But  how  vain  is  our  care,  and  how  blind  is  human 
foresight !  While  we  form  plans  of  safety,  hidden  and 
unseen  dangers  are  lurking  around  us  to  defeat  our 
purposes.  While  we  think  to  escape  the  mischief 
which  assails  us  on  one  side,  sudden  destruction  rush- 
es upon  us  and  overwhelms  us  fromi  an  unexpected 
quarter.  No  vigilance  of  care,  and  no  provision  of 
prudence  would  probably  have  availed  to  avert  the  fa- 
tal stroke,  which  at  a  time  when  we  thought  not,  and 
in  a  manner  of  which  we  were  not  aware,  in  an  instant 
snapped  asunder  the  thread  of  life. 

An  amiable  family  is  thus  called  to  sustain  an  irre- 
parable loss,  and  is  plunged  in  an  instant  in  deep  dis- 
tress and  grief.  The  widowed  mourner,  and  the  af- 
flicted children  demand  our  respectful  sympathy. 
While  we  partake  in  their  sorrows,  and  mingle  our 
tears  with  theirs,  we  would  commend  them  to  His 
care,  whose  care  of  them  will  never  cease,  though  eve- 
ry other  friend  be  withdrawn,  and  every  other  helper 
fail.  We  would  refer  them  to  those  divine  consola- 
tions,  which  will  still  flow  in  copious  and  abundant 
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Streams,  when  all  other  sources  of  comfort  are  dried 
up.  Repair  in  your  sorrows  to  Him,  who  is  the  only 
sure  "refuge  in  the  time  of  trouble.''  Cast  your 
cares  on  Him,  and  he  will  sustain  you.  "  For  as  a 
"  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  hath  the  Lord  pity  on 
*'  them  that  fear  him.  He  knoweth  our  frame,  he  re- 
*'  membereth  that  we  are  dust."  He  sendeth  afflic- 
tion, but  it  is  not  in  wrath.  It  is  with  a  father's  hand; 
and  with  a  father's  hand  would  he  lift  your  hopes 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  fix  them  on  that  world 
above,  where  sorrow  and  affliction  can  never  come. 
There  has  he  provided  mansions  for  the  just.  There 
shall  the  pains  of  separation  of  virtuous  friends  be 
abundantly  compensated  in  their  happy  reunion,  and 
there  shall  the  transient  sorrows  of  this  mortal  state  be 
forgotten  in  the  permanent  joys  of  an  immortal  being. 

My  brethren  in  the  immediate  government  and 
instruction  of  the  college  will  take  part  with  me  in 
the  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  this  day.  It  becomes  us, 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  listen  to  the  moni- 
tory voice  of  divine  providence,  addressed  in  no  equiv- 
ocal language  to  us,  and  to  receive  with  reverence  its 
lessons  of  wisdom.  We  have  seen  our  beloved  and 
respected  friend,  with  whom  we  were  associated  as 
our  head  in  the  government  of  the  society,  and  who 
has  presided  over  it  with  so  much  fidelity,  prudence, 
and  rectitude,  with  so  much  reputation  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  the  society,  in  a  moment  removed  from  this 
scene  of  his  usefulness,  and  called  to  give  a  final  ac* 
count  to  his  Master,  of  the  great  trust  which  was  com- 
mitted  to  him.    Let  it  remind  us,  that  we  also  have  a 
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solemn  trust.  Are  we  prepared  for  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  a  call  to  meet  our  Judge,  and  to  render 
our  account  of  the  manner,  in  which  we  have  discharg- 
ed it? 

The  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers,  as 
guardians  of  this  Institution,  must  feel  on  this  occa- 
sion a  very  deep  sense  of  the  loss  it  has  sustained. 
While  you  mingle  with  us  in  the  sorrows  of  so  great 
a  public  calamity,  your  solicitude  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  society,  which  you  superintend,  must  be 
awakened,  especially  during  the  interval,  which  must 
elapse,  before  the  office,  now  vacant,  can  be  filled. 
May  that  guardian  care  of  Heaven,  which  in  the  dark- 
est days  has  never  suffered  our  light  to  be  wholly  ex- 
tinguished, be  our  light  and  our  salvation  in  this  sea- 
son of  affliction  and  mourning.  May  He,  who  is  the 
repairer  of  breaches,  heal  the  sad  and  awful  breach, 
which,  for  wise  doubtless,  though  to  us  incomprehen- 
sible purposes,  he  hath  permitted  to  take  place. 

The  students  of  the  society  are  deeply  affected  by 
the  melancholy  event,  which  has  cast  so  awful  a  shade 
over  the  prospects  of  the  University.  Repeated,  my 
young  friends,  and  reiterated  in  quick  succession,  and 
each  more  loud  and  impressive  than  the  former,  have 
been  your  recent  calls  to  sorrow  and  mourning,  and 
to  a  solemn  notice  of  the  hand  of  him,  whose  judg- 
*'  ments  are  unsearchable."  Within  a  few  days  you 
have  followed  to  the  mansions  of  the  silent  dead  two  of 
your  ow^n  number,*  your  brothers,  companions,  and 

*  Joseph  S.  Hixon,  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  died  of 
a  fever  July  fourth  ;   and  Samuel  Harris,  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Sophister  Class,  was  drowned  in  Charles  river  July  sevcTitli. 
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equals  :  you  are  now  called  to  follow  the  father  and 
head  of  this  literary  family.  In  the  former  cases  you 
shed  tears  of  fraternal  affection ;  you  are  now  called  to 
filial  grief  for  one,  who  was  indeed  a  father  and  friend 
to  you.  How  strong  were  your  emotions,  and  how 
lively  and  tender  the  sympathies  excited  by  the  awful 
event,  which  separated  him  from  you,  was  witnessed 
on  the  memorable  night,  when  on  the  first  indistinct 
and  uncertain  notice  of  your  loss,  you  crowded  with 
eager  haste  to  learn  the  certainty  and  extent  of  your 
affliction,  and  to  await  in  trembling  anxiety  the  result 
of  your  fears.  Alas !  it  was  but  too  soon,  that  you 
found,  that  the  most  distressing  of  your  fears  were  an 
awful  reality.  Be  not  regardless  of  the  monitory  lan- 
guage, in  which  you  are  thus  addressed  by  these 
mournful  visitations.  May  the  impressions,  which  they 
have  made,  not  pass  away  with  the  occasion,  like  "  the 
"  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew."  Let  your  suf- 
ferings and  sorrows  be  the  ministers  of  heavenly 
wisdom.  The  day,  my  young  friends,  is  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  frowns  upon  us  with  a  portentous  aspect. 
But  He,  who  has  gathered  the  tempest,  will  guide  its 
motions,  and  when  it  has  spent  its  fury,  and  accom- 
plished His  purposes,  we  trust,  will  dispel  the  clouds 
and  restore  the  calm. 

Men  who  are  distinguished  in  the  walks  of  litera- 
ture, or  are  elevated  to  important  offices  in  society, 
Vv^ill  not  look  with  indifference  and  unconcern  on  an 
event  like  this,  which  is  the  occasion  of  our  present  so- 
lemnity. It  reminds  you,  that  no  human  greatness 
will  shield  you  from  the  stroke  of  death,  and  no  eleva- 
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tion  raise  you  above  the  reach  of  the  shaft,  which 
brings  down,  with  equal  ease,  the  great  and  the  small, 
the  lofty  and  the  humble,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant. 
It  wiW  have  produced  the  salutary  effects  of  a  divine 
discipline,  if  it  shall  teach  you  "  not  to  be  high-mind- 

ed,  but  fear,"  "  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but 
"  in  the  living  God  to  use  the  power  and  influence 
which  God  has  given  you  to  promote  his  cause  and 
to  benefit  the  world,  and  to  act  with  a  constant  refer- 
ence  to  the  final  account,  which  you  must  render  to 
the  Judge  of  all  for  your  use  or  neglect  of  the  advan- 
tages, by  which  he  has  distinguished  you. 

The  assembly  brought  together  by  this  occasion, 
and  the  community  at  large,  while  they  take  a  lively 
interest  and  express  a  generous  concern  in  our  afilic- 
tions,  will  remember  that  the  monitory  language  of 
this  distressing  visitation  is  addressed  to  all.  May  all 
have  the  wisdom  to  listen  and  attend. 

"  The  voice  said,  cry,  and  he  said,  what  shall  I  cry  ? 
"  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  as 

the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  withereth,  the 
"  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our  God,  shall  stand 
"  forever." 

"  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me, 
"  write — Blessed  are  the  dead,  which  die  in  the  Lord 
"  from  henceforth  : — Yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that  they 
"  may  rest  from  their  labors  ; — and  their  works  do 
"  follow  them." 
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